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Kemabks on the Ibbegulabity of tlie Statistical Phenomena 
Observable in the Australian Colonies since the Gold Dis- 
coveby of 1851 ; and Statement of the Production of Gold in 
Australia to the close of 1859. 

From the Repobt on the Statistics of the Austbalian Colonies, 
presented to the Intebnational Congbess of July, 1860, by the 
Delegates of those Colonies, viz., for New South Wales, James 
MoAethub, Edwabd Hamilton, Sir Stuaet Donaldson; — 
Queensland, W. Mabsh, M.P.; — Victoria, ~W. "Westgabth; — 
South Australia, E. Stephens ; — Tasmania, J. A. Toul ; — New 
Zealand, J. E. Pitzgebald. 

(From the Eepobt of the Congress, pp. 61 — 64.) 

Disturbing Fffects, chiefly in Victoria. 

The prominent event in Australian history is the discovery of the 
Gold Fields. The results have not merely extended to commerce, but 
have raised up grave social questions. With a prodigious expansion 
of the sphere of trade, finance, and other material interests, there 
followed the consequences to be apprehended from a general admix- 
ture of alien populations. There is in Victoria a continued inequality 
in the sexes, which is indeed the defect, for a time, of all young and 
remote Colonies depending for increase of population mainly on 
emigration ; and amongst 43,385 Chinese in the Colony at the end 
of 1859, there was not one female. The whole circumstances con- 
nected with this extensive gold mining, have imparted a veiy per- 
ceptible degree of social and domestic unquiet, as well as of com- 
mercial fluctuation and insecurity ; and Victoria, in proportion as she 
has been more highly favoured, has suffered from these disturbing 
causes in a degree to which the other Colonies have not been exposed. 

Colonies usually Steady in Progress. 

The statistical tables present many irregularities since the era 
of gold ; and some explanation — the rationale, as it were, of these 
disorderly figures, — is required. A prosperous British Colony, in 
ordinary circumstances, exhibits the result of a steady periodical ; 
and it may be always anticipated with confidence, that the year to 
come will present results beyond those of the year current. The 
population will be sensibly increased, the exports and imports, the 
great colonial test, will present larger figures, and landed property 
(the "real estate" that every colonist is so ambitious to possess, 
and which his industry is usually so sure to secure for mm) will 
assume an enhanced value. 
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Great Pise in Price of Land, and Eeaction. 

The foregoing was generally an accurate description of Australia 
up to the era in question; but with that term, now a retrospect 
of nine years, commences a different and somewhat chequered 
picture. Victoria is here once more our prominent illustration. An 
insatiable demand for landed property sprung up, which soon pro- 
ceeded to an extent that its effect upon prices was quite unpre- 
cedented in older and more settled countries. This mania was 
enhanced by the state of the land laws at the time, which by restrict- 
ing the acquisitions of the soil by the public to the limited surveyed 
portions, and to the opportunities afforded by auction sales, prevented 
an adequate relief to the urgent demands which these new circum- 
stances created. Good business sites, and indeed the lands generally 
of the chief towns and their suburbs, rose to ten times, and even to 
above one hundred times their former price. A reaction followed 
of course, and this, after six years' duration, seems scarcely yet to 
have run out. A sensible depression in colonial life and trade 
ensued, and offers an explanation of those disastrous accounts that 
have of late become proverbial regarding that part of the world 
where the colonists, with marked effect upon their import market, 
are become as frugal as they were formerly extravagant. The strong 
life-tide of a young Colony exhibits its power under such ordeals ; a 
vigorous advance in industry and real improvement has been main- 
tained by these Colonies at a pace that was never before even 
equalled. The construction of nearly 300 miles of railway is in 
rapid progress, and some time has now elapsed since the colonial 
group, excepting New Zealand and Queensland, have been in tele- 
graphic communication ; and judging from the proceedings of the 
different Governments, the connecting wires will soon be complete, 
not merely with the rest of the Colonies, but even with Europe. 

Wages and Provisions. 

Let us allude to a few features of interest that have arisen. 
Some of the Colonies are now careful, in their rivalry for increase 
of population as well as for general usefulness, to publish regular 
tables of the rates of Wages and the prices of Provisions. Here 
the auriferous wave shows alike a remarkable rise and a remarkable 
subsidence, greater indeed in the sharp reality of the actual occur- 
rences, than in the averaged results exhibited in official tables. For 
the extremes of both illustrations, we refer again to Victoria. 

Pise and Fall of Wages, and Contests with Employers. 

The wages of Skilled labour prior to the gold mining, were about 
6s. or Ss. a- day ; they rapidly advanced during two years, and, for a 
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short time, stonemasons and some others were receiving 40*. a-day. 
After a rapid fall, there has been until lately some degree of steadi- 
ness at about one-third of these singularly high rates. But one 
may infer that there is evidently another level yet to be receded to, 
under the continuous development of the Colony, although the 
classes affected have the usual reluctance to regard their own case in 
its downward aspect. Another circumstance is interesting, as having 
some features in common with events of recent occurrence in this 
country. Pour years have elapsed since a movement was made, and 
with very general success, for a reduction of the duration of daily 
labour from ten to eight hours. The year of this movement, 1856, 
was one of partial revival throughout the Colony, owing to an 
unusual yield of gold, and to abundant harvests, under the common 
benefit of an ample rain-fall. As wages had consequently an upward 
tendency, the change was effected mostly without reduction of the 
rates, and not without a public sympathy in the triumph, as the 
climate, for at least the summer half of the year, is confessedly 
severe upon the labourer. But downward tendencies have since 
prevailed. The ordinary and unskilled class of labour has succumbed 
to circumstances ; but the other, by means of trade unions of con- 
siderable strength, has attempted a stand. The point they contended 
for was a rate of 16*. per day, and their policy was, that the super- 
fluous hands which could not find employment at that rate of wages, 
should be withdrawn from competition. The unionists there, as 
elsewhere, have quarrelled with the non-unionists. In New South 
Wales and the other Colonies, the rate of wages has been less 
extravagant as well as less fluctuating. 

Cost of Living : in Town. 

The wages, even at their highest rates, were not unrequired. 
While some articles of the import market were even superabundant, 
other things more dependent on Colonial production, but not less 
necessary, bore enormous prices. Cottages at 400Z. a-year were the 
natural result of bricks at 12,1. per 1,000, instead of the previous 
rate of 20*., while water at 5s. a cask, and firewood at several pounds 
a load, instead of scarcely as many shillings, made havoc on those 
who were dependent on fixed salaries. The luxury of a cab at Gl. 
a-day, or 10*. a drive, was proverbially abandoned to the labourer 
and the gold digger. Oats brought a guinea a bushel; cabbages 
assumed a new dignity at 2*. 6d. each, and in a great pastural 
country, fresh butter sold for 5*. a pound. 

In the Interior. 
These were town prices, those of a seaport, with a large external 
trade ; what then were the prices of the far interior, now alive with 
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mining population in addition to its previous pastural occupants ? 
The interior, indeed, was well nigh inaccessible under this state 
of things. "When the price of flour was 25Z. a ton at Melbourne, it 
was 2001. at the great gold field of Bendigo, 100 miles inland, 
where in 1852 no less than 50,000 mouths had to find sustenance. 
Long lines of heavily-laden drays were dragged by teams of oxen 
through the winter's rain and mud, at a charge of 20s. per ton per 
mile. The country hotels left a very unfavourable impression in 
more respects than one upon the traveller's finances, 40s. a-night for 
a horse gave to the animal even a greater account than his master in 
the morning's bill of fare. If our countrymen will boast, as they 
sometimes will, that a bottle of English porter is equal to the best 
champagne, they enjoyed in Victoria the pleasure of being charged 
an equal price. 

Difficulties of the Pastural Interest. 

All these difficulties are now comparatively only in the past. 
Bendigo has now a large incorporate town (Sandhurst), with 
churches and schools, banks and hotels, theatres and racecourses, 
and a macadamized road has long bridged the space that separated 
Melbourne, while a substantial railway makes rapid approaches 
between the same points ; but the difficulties that followed the gold 
discoveries were serious, and long felt by some of the established 
interests of the country. The pastural settlers, who had already 
overspread all available tracts within the colonial boundary, were 
crossing the Murray and ascending far up the Darling with their 
flocks and herds, when the disorders of the new era suddenly over- 
took them. The pioneers halted or retraced their steps from regions 
that had become practically isolated, from every market the labouring 
classes deserted in large numbers, and the sheep everywhere caught 
infectious diseases, owing to the continual movement of the flocks 
indiscriminately, healthy or otherwise, to meet the urgent wants 
of the large mining population. 

Decrease in Sheep and Wool. 

From other causes, therefore, of a less satisfactory character than 
the increased consumption of animal food, there was a serious 
diminution in the quantity of sheep and in the production of wool, 
and that, too, in the face of a large importation which had commenced 
from New South "Wales. 

Improvement : — Navigation, of the Murray. 

But now, with past difliculties in great measure overcome, and a 
more promising future in view, we recall an incident in colonial 
enterprise that has had no small share in this promise of the future. 
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The Biver Murray debouches within the South Australian territory, 
and that Colony, taking possession as it were of the noble stream, 
adopted the first measures for its inland navigation. In 1853 the 
first steamboat made its way to a point 150 miles above Swan Hill, 
in Victoria, and not less than 1,000 miles from the sea mouth. 
Subsequent attempts were still more successful ; and a small fleet 
of steamers and lighters now periodically receives from more than 
twenty townships, the wool and other produce of the adjacent parts 
of the three Colonies. 

Judicial : — Convicts Prevention Acts. 

Let us have another kind of illustration of irregularities caused 
by the gold discoveries. The Acts passed by the Legislature of 
Victoria (1852, No. 13; 1854, No. 3; and 1869, No. 68) and of 
South Australia (1857, No. 28), are measures scarcely defensible in 
the normal circumstances of a civilized people. They have been, 
however, rendered necessary by the proximity of these wealthy 
Colonies to the penal settlements of Tasmania, and subsequently 
of "Western Australia. The first Act of the Colony of Victoria, was 
mainly directed against the use of the Crown prerogative of con- 
ditional pardon of transported convicts, of which the Tasmanian 
authorities extensively availed themselves ; flooding Victoria, at the 
most critical period of her history, with thousands of offenders, some 
of the worst description. The objections of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to this Act, on the ground of its interference with the Crown 
prerogative, did prevent the enactment of even a more severe law, 
under which no convicted person can legally enter the Colony until 
three years after the expiration of his original sentence. It was 
hoped that the discontinuance of transportation to Tasmania, would 
have permitted the Act (which at first was temporary) to expire 
without notice ; but the retention and increase of the convict settle- 
ment in "Western Australia, led to its re-enactment in perpetuity ; 
and the excesses committed by conditionally pardoned men from 
these settlements, have compelled the Legislatures of South 
Australia, and recently also the Cape of Good Hope (1860, No. 1) 
to follow the examples of Victoria. The very great cost of the 
transportation system at "West Australia has, however, recently 
raised the question of the policy of its continuance. 

Anti-Ohinese Act. 

Exceptional, too, is another and a different act of colonial legis- 
lation. The Chinese have arrived in large numbers in Australia, 
but chiefly in Victoria, since the gold discoveries. If it be true that 
the criminals of highly civilized nations are, by a lamentable anti- 
thesis, the most atrocious of mankind, we may hope that the Chinese 
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are at least not so objectionable as the convicts. Nevertheless, there 
is a marked aversion to them on the part of the colonists. The 
arrival of above 40,000 persons, almost without exception adult 
males, alien in race and religion, in habits and civilization, presented 
a perplexing social question, whose agitation has resulted in certain 
special and restrictive regulations having the object of at least 
diminishing this influx. The course adopted by Victoria, was 
followed, at the request of that Colony, by South Australia. In 
New South Wales, on the other hand, the same restrictions passed 
by the Assembly, were rejected by the Second Chamber. 

Imports and Exports. 

Our remaining illustrations of irregularities since the Gold era, 
will be confined to commercial and financial subjects ; and the accu- 
racy with which the results are given, will render them the more 
appreciable. New South Wales and Victoria, the gold producing 
Colonies, are the most directly affected, and the others are stimulated 
by the increased wants of their auriferous neighbours. In New 
South Wales the commerce is speedily doubled. In Victoria it is 
much more affected. In 1851 the Imports of that Colony had reached 
the value of 1,056,000Z. (average population 85,000); in 1854 there 
was no less than 17,659,0002. (population 250,000). But the next 
year they have fallen by a third of this sum, and they have never yet 
quite recovered that large amount, even although the population has 
since doubled. The value of Exports, also, from 1,424,0002. in 1851, 
attains to 11,062,0002. in 1853. Subsequent years show irregular 
figures both in exports and imports, coincidentally with the prominent 
fact of a gradual diminution in the yield of gold since 1856, attri- 
butable partly to a want of rain, and partly to the exhaustion of the 
surface diggings. Like the varied fertility of the cultivable soils of a 
country, there appears to be a graduated richness ,in the Australian 
drifts. The miners seem, by fortunate accident, to have first occupied 
the richer portion of the vast tract of country known to be auriferous. 

JRatios of Consumption per Head. 

The yearly ratio of consumption of some chief requisites per 
head of population, exhibits remarkable changes. For Victoria, the 
average of two years, 1857-8, shows of sugar about 64 lbs., and 
of tea 1\ lbs. For New South Wales, 1858, sugar is 52 lbs., and 
tea 4 lbs. During the years 1852-4, the consumption of these 
articles was very much larger; in Victoria, that of sugar having 
been about double, and of tea about one-third more than in later 
years. In the United Kingdom the ratio has been gradually 
advancing during the last fifteen or twenty years — in sugar, from 
about 20 lbs., to its present ratio, 1859, 34 lbs., and in tea to 2f lbs. 
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per head. The colonial quantities of sugar include some portion, 
unascertained, used for brewing and distilling purposes. It is 
characteristic of colonial changes, that the consumption of sugar in 
Victoria, after assuming a very great increase with the tide of events 
succeeding the gold, has latterly subsided into a ratio rather smaller 
than before that discovery. 

Public Revenue. 

The public revenue of Victoria had attained in 1850 to 259,433?. 
(population 70,000) ; for 1853 it rises to 3,202,139/., and after some 
decrease, it is once more about the same amount. The principal 
fluctuations occur chiefly in the land revenue, and in that derived 
from gold. The proportion from customs duties (more than one- 
half) is steady, and increasing, with little exception, both in this 
Colony and in the others. 

Bating Value of Melbourne. 

Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, although well nigh deserted 
in the first instance at the outbreak of the gold fever, and present- 
ing, for a short interval of panic, the singular spectacle of an actual 
depreciation of its property in consequence of the gold fields, soon 
became the great theatre of all extremes, commercial and social. For 
1852 the assessed annual value of the city, is the modest sum 
of 174,7232. ; for 1854 it is 1,553,9652. Two more years of eventful 
life, and it is less than one-half of that maximum amount, although 
extended and improved. The town of Adelaide, in South Australia, 
exhibited similar remarkable fluctuations. 

Bank Note Issues. 

Not less remarkable are some of the statistics of Banking. 
Passing the fact of more than three millions of specie, independently 
of bullion, having been held at one time by the banks of the 
Colony of Victoria, the fluctuations of the Note circulation are 
remarkable. As is the case in this country, the notes are payable 
in specie to bearer on demand, and are in sums of 11. and upwards. 
In 1851 the Circulation is no more than 102,4152., giving but l±l. 
per head of population ; in 1854 it is 2,386,7592., giving no less than 
91. per head ; but now, after various fluctuations, it has receded to 
rather less than two millions, although there is double the popula- 
tion. This still gives 3f2. per head, while in New South Wales, 
after some similar course of fluctuation, although less marked, it is 
for 1858 2f I. per head. In England, the absence of notes of lower 
denomination than 51., prevents a comparison; but in Scotland, 
where there is the 11. issue as in these Colonies, and where there is 
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quite a remarkable substitution of them for gold specie, the circu- 
lation in 1859 is only \\l. per head. 

These various examples show a maximum suddenly reached, 
followed by lower figures indicating very considerable reaction. 
Such comparative statistical results, if exhibited with reference to 
any old and populous country, would convey to a mind accustomed 
to estimate them, a very grave sense of national unsettlement, and 
of wide-spread social and domestic suffering. Nor must we think 
that the livelier spirits and stouter shoulders of a young Colony 
have been free from a very severe ordeal. 

All the Colonies bave been more or less severely affected by such 
fluctuations. They exhibit withal, however, substantial advance- 
ment. The populations have been steadily increasing. They 
amount, collectively, by the latest official particulars, to the end 
of the year 1858, to above eleven hundred thousand colonists, 
independently of the aboriginal populations ; and the industry 
of these distant and scattered settlements, is best attested by the 
fact of an united annual public revenue of five and a-half million 
sterling, and an import and an export commerce of forty -five 
million, annually conveyed and re-conveyed in three million tons 
of shipping. 



Note upon the Gold Pbodtjction of Austealia up to the end 
of the Tear 1859. 

A very large portion of Australia Proper and of Tasmania and 
New Zealand, is auriferous. 

New South Wales. 

The true quantity of Grold exported from this Colony is assumed 
to be the quantity sent down from the mines by the public escort, 
together with an estimate for what may have reached the port 
of shipment in other ways. The officially recorded export is inac- 
curate, owing to the indiscriminate addition, for several years, 
of large receipts of gold from Victoria to that which was produced 
in New South Wales. The escorts and posts conveyed in all, from 
1851 to 1859 inclusive, 1,600,588 ounces, exclusive of 80,296 ounces 
conveyed from the Ovens Gold Fields in Victoria, and therefore 
included in the estimate of that Colony. These quantities appear 
thus for each year : — 



oz. 

1851 108,464 

'52 233,862 

•53 212,501 



1854 109,895 

'55 104,092 

'56 138,823 



oz. 

1857 148,126 

'58 255,535 

'59 289,283 
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Widely varying estimates are made as to the additional quantity 
brought down by other means. An official estimate arrived at for 
1858, represents that an amount of 34,416 ounces must have been 
so received for that year over and above the quantity received by 
the escorts. The proportion, in preceding years, and particularly in 
the first years, is known to have been considerably larger. An 
average of 20 per cent, upon the whole will satisfy the question. 
This will add 320,118 ounces, making a total of 1,920,706 ounces 
(59,716 kilogrammes). The value may be taken at the rate assumed 
by the local mint, namely, 77s. per ounce, which will give the sum 
of 7,394,7182. in the value, approximating to accuracy of the total 
amount raised in New South Wales from the first discovery in 1851 
to the end of the year 1859. 

Victoria. 

Until the present year, 1860, the official return of the export 
of gold from this Colony only included the quantities shipped at the 
different ports. That this was short of the actual quantity is 
evident from the large proportion of gold that appeared among the 
exports of adjacent Colonies, which could only have reached these 
Colonies from Victoria. Thus, for example, Tasmania, which had no 
gold fields of its own, exported in 1851-2, 153,056 ounces, while the 
official entry at Victoria for that Colony in the same period, was 
only 1,965 ounces. And again, this official return took no cognizance 
of 443,516 ounces conveyed overland to New South Wales and 
South Australia. The valuation also for several years, was only at 
70s. and 75s. instead of 80s., a rate that is due to the remarkable 
purity of the Victoria gold. Notwithstanding these defects existing 
in the official returns, the Victoria produce to the end of 1859, 
appears as 20,070,169 ounces, of the value of 78,100,5282. 

The Registrar-General of Victoria, in his very copious statistical 
work for 1860, of which, although it is not yet published, he has 
forwarded for the benefit of this Congress the proof sheets relating 
to this subject, has remedied these defects so far as they were reliable 
data to proceed upon. He states, in alluding to still larger estimates 
made by the gold brokers, that his own is probably under the truth. 
His corrected return shows the Total Value of the Gold to be 
87,045,2762., which may be assumed as the true official estimate, and 
it also gives the following as the successive yearly proportions : — 

£ 

1851 580,587 

'52 10,899,733 

'53 12,600,083 

This subject has been investigated with considerable care both 
by the gold brokers and the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce ; and 



£ 

1854 9,568,262 

'55 11,172,261 

'56 11,942,783 



£ 

1857 11,046,113 

'58 10,112,752 

•59 9,122,702 
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the estimate of Mr. Khull, a gold broker alluded to by the Registrar- 
General, may be taken as the most reliable that the case will admit 
of. His estimate is founded on the well-known fact that large 
quantities of gold were shipped unrecorded to England, the East 
Indies, and other places, and particularly to the former, prior to the 
gold export duty of 1855. There was not in these cases, as with 
the neighbouring Colonies, the means of tracing the amount by a 
re-export return. This estimate requires a further addition of 
1,691,234 ounces, of the value of 6,764,936?., and brings up the 
value of the Total Yield of Victoria to 93,810,212?. 

South Australia. 

To a small extent gold mining has been a regular vocation for 
the last eight years, 1852-9, employing from 200 to 300 persons. 
The yearly produce may be averaged at 5,000 ounces, giving, at 
80s. per ounce, 160,000?. 

Tasmania. 

G-old, the produce of the Colony, is not distinguished in the 
official records until 1857, when it appears for that year as 300 
ounces, while for 1858 it is 251i ounces. In earlier years it aver- 
aged rather less. The large export, therefore, for the first four years, 
1851-4, of 229,501 ounces, is almost entirely Victoria gold. There 
is now the promise of a larger production in this Colony, but as 
yet we can allow only 250 ounces for each of the eight years, 
1852-9, giving, at 80s. per ounce, 8,000?. 

New Zealand. 

The production of gold, excepting a trifling quantity from the 
neighbourhood of Auckland, does not begin until 1857. In that 
year, the quantity exported is 10,339 ounces, and for 1858, 13,430. 
The latest return before us, gives a total of 29,361 ounces to the 
end of September, 1859. Allowing for another quarter, and for 
some little unrecorded export, the total may be 35,000 ounces, which 
at 80s. per ounce, gives 140,000?. 

Becapitulation. 
Value of total quantity raised up to the end of 1859 : — 

£ 

In New South Wales 7,394,718 

„ Victoria 93,810,212 

„ South Australia 160,000 

„ Tasmania 8,000 

„ New Zealand 140,000 

101,512,930 



